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“Why Bugs Leave Home” is a trade mark 
slogan famous for more than 30 years, 
known to garden lovers everywhere as 
a by-word for the best insecticides. 


PLAN NOW 


for scale eradication . . . which can most 
effectively be accomplished during the mi'‘d 
weather of the dormant season. Evergreens, 


| 


| 


shrubs, vines and trees can be cleaned up 


by thorough spraying with 
Wibsons 
SCALE-O 


For many years Scale-O has proved effec- 
tive and economical in killing off scale, 
eradicating larve and adults of other impor- 
tant insects, and preventing over-wintering 
of insect eggs. Endorsed by estate superin- 
tendents, park and shade tree officials, 


is 


OOLEL 


nuUrserymen and florists. Write for special 


0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Recommended as the safest and most effec- 
tive spray for general use in the greenhouce. 
Absolutely cannot harm or discolor the most 
tender growth. Easy to use, cannot gum or 
clog sprayers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 
Dept. E-111 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














For Better Lawns 
and Gardens..... 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


@® High nitrogen content 


@ High water holding capacity 


@ ALL Humus— no weed | [Ff YOU have been troubled with insect pests in the vegetable garden, 


seeds or foreign matter 





Vined and Manufactured by 


Florida Humus Co. 


Zellwood (Orange County) Florida | 


Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 
Write for free booklet 


Entered as second-class matter December 8. 
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Cover Design. Spanish Garden from a photograph 
by Hewitt. 
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Garden Work for Early November ; 


Me Fe ee ees ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FINISH planting tulips, at least in the northern part of the country. 

ROSES may be planted now. Many growers prefer Fall planting. 

THERE is still time to move or set out deciduous trees and shrubs. It is 
late for evergreens. 

CUTTINGS of the various shrubs, particularly forsythia and philadel- 
phus, will root readily in the Spring if kept buried in damp sand in a 
coldframe or cellar during the Winter. 

GROUND bone is a good fertilizer to apply to the lawn in the Autumn. 

CLEAN up and burn al! garden refuse. This is particularly important 
in sections where the European corn borer has become established. 

IT IS wise to remove the old leaves from peonies, larkspurs, hollyhocks 
and foxgloves. 

GARDEN ferns are readily divided and transplanted at this season. 

IT IS better to purchase ferns and other foliage plants for the house now 
instead of later. 

IF PANSIES started in August can be enclosed with boards and a sash 
placed over them, they will bloom earlier than pansies left unprotected. 
There should be a heavy covering of leaves under the glass. 

PLACE your order for Japanese lily bulbs immediately. They are in 
great demand this year. 

BE SURE that your choice garden plants bear permanent labels. 

MARK the spot where perennials like mallows, which are late in start- 
ing, have been planted. 


| GIVE another thorough soaking to the rhododendrons and newly set 


evergreens. 


plow the ground now, leaving it in ridges. 

SOME of the newer cannas are very difficult to winter, and many gar- 
deners make no attempt to carry them over. However, some will go 
through the Winter well if left with a clump of earth upon them. 
They should be packed in boxes of earth or close together on a cellar 
floor. If the floor is cement, put earth around them. 


| AFTER the hardy chrysanthemums are through flowering, cut them back 


to within a few inches of the ground. 


| IN NEW JERSEY and states farther south, sweet peas may be sown in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pots and kept in coldframes over Winter, or even sown in the open 
ground in deeply prepared trenches. When the ground is frozen, mulch 
the rows with three inches of straw. 

A FEW strong clumps of rhubarb may be dug with a large ball of soil 
and placed in a shady place until they have been thoroughly frozen, 


1936 
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PLANT NOW 
GIANT MAY 
FLOWERING TULIPS 


Special Collection Offer 


100 Bulbs *5°?° 


(REGULAR CATALOG VALUE $6.55) 


November |, 





10 bulbs each in 10 distinct varie- 
ties of Darwin, Cottage and Breeder 
Tulips —at this special price. 
Afterglow— Rosy Orange 
Bronze Queen — Golden Bronze 
Clara Butt—Salmon Pink 
Farncombe Sanders— Vivid Scarlet 
Inglescombe Yellow—Pure Yellow 
Princess Elizabeth— Deep Pink 
Louis XI1V—Dark Purple 
Pride of Haarlem—Brilliant Rose 
Reverend Ewbank— Lavender Violet 
Snowstorm— Pure White 


New Bulb Catalogue — Free on request 
eo 


Call at any of our stores... 
order... 


or mail your 
-C.O.D., check, money order to 


Stim aber 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 

Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 

White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 

Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. L. 




















when they will be ready for forcing in the cellar. This will not be | 


until after the first of the year. While they are outside, cover them with 
burlap so that the soil will not be washed away. 
WHEREVER Winters are not too severe, the water may be left in water 


gardens. Tropical water lilies are usually treated as annuals, but the | 


hardy kinds may be left in the pool during Winter. Some gardeners | 


prefer to drain the basin and fill it with leaves held down by branches. 


1904, at the Post Office -t Boston. Mass., 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14. 1925 


“‘Do you plan to have a 
garden house ?”’ 


Thirteen complete working- 
drawings are included in 
“Gazebos and Garden Houses” 
by Edwin L. Howard. The de- 
signs range from a simple gate- 
way to a botanical studio. There 
are fourteen full page illustra- 
tions, in color, and seventeen 
pages of text, which you should 
own if you plan ever to build. 


Price, two dollars 


EDWIN L. HOWARD 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 
or your book-dealer 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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ARIGOLDS with odorless foliage have long been 
sought. Now they have been obtained. The gold medal 
winner in the All-American annual competition for 1937 isa 
collarette marigold which has 
been named Crown of Gold, 
and which is unique because of 
the entire absence of oil glands 
in the foliage. It is the only 
marigold in cultivation with 
foliage which is wholly freed from a disagreeable odor of any 
kind. The flowers, for their part, are sweet scented and repre- 
sent a new type, having a chrysanthemum-like top or crown, 
surrounded by a collar of broad petals having the same color 
—a brilliant orange-yellow. A majority of the judges re- 
ported that the plants were early flowering and that they 
bloomed profusely from June until frost. 

This marigold was introduced by the W. Atlee Burpee 
Company, which is said to have made almost 650 experimen- 
tal plantings, including varieties from China, South America, 
Africa and Australia in an attempt to get a marigold free 
from disagreeable odors. Finally, work was begun with a 
marigold native of northwestern China, reported by a mis- 
sionary. Many crosses were made but without results until a 
chance cross occurred in the fields in California, which gave 
the desired result. This cross when discovered was used for 
breeding the new race of odorless marigolds. 

Each year tests of new annuals are made by different firms 
and individuals in various parts 
of the United States and a vote 
is taken at the end of the season 
to determine which have been 
most satisfactory. The results 
are now announced. 

Awards of merit were voted 
to the following: 

Zinma Star Dust. This new 
zinnia is a clear, golden yellow 
and of the Fantasy type. Entered 
by Bodger Seeds, Ltd., El Monte, 
Calif. 

Antirrhinum Celestial. Sal- 
mon-rose is the color of this 
new snapdragon, which comes 
fairly true. It is a popular shade 
of pink for cutting or for garden 
use. It is called a rust-proof va- 
riety, with large flowers and 
spikes. Entered by Sluis en 
Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland. 

Cornflower Jubilee Gem. This 
new variety makes dwarf, com- 
pact plants, 10 to 15 inches tall, 
with double, cornflower-blue 
flowers. It is not new, however, 


Odorless Marigold 
Wins a Gold Medal iiss the type of Beauty of Ox 





The new marigold Crown of Gold is distinctive for its form, its 
sweet fragrance and its odorless foliage. 


having been introduced in England. There is still insufficient 
seed for general introduction and American gardeners prob- 
ably cannot obtain it until 1938. Entered by Hurst & Son, 

London, England. 
The new varieties voted to be 
entitled to special mention were: 
Beauty 


ford, which means that it is 
large flowered. It comes in rose shades, with salmon-rose pre- 
dominating, and has extra-large trusses. One judge suggested 
it as a substitute for the Beauty of Oxford hybrids. Entered 
by W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

Petuna Burgundy. A hybrida grandiflora variety, large 
flowered, with three-and-one-half-inch blooms in shades of 
purple or carmine, but with a white throat and tube. Entered 
by W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

Larkspur White King. A giant Imperial variety, growing 
four feet tall and true to type, with large, double, pure white 
flowers well spaced on long spikes. It is very tall, of upright- 
branching habit, similar to Carmine King. Entered by Bodger 
Seeds, Ltd. 

Iceland Poppy Yellow Wonder. A nudicaule amurense va- 
riety. This giant yellow was entered in the 1935 trials, in 
which it won special mention, but was held over until this 
year for release because of insufficient seed for introduction. 
Entered by W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

Mention was made also of 
the following: 

Marigold All-Double Striped. 
Of dwarf French type, this mari- 
gold grows 12 to 15 inches 
tall, having large and rather flat 
flowers, brown and gold irregu- 
larly striped. Entered by Waller- 
Franklin Seed Co., Guadalupe, 
Calif. 

Antirrhinum White Spire. 
This is of rust-resistant, true 
maximum type. The compact 
plants have clean, white flowers 
on good spikes, but the trials 
showed a few off-colored plants. 
This variety was entered by Sluis 
en Groot, the Holland growers. 

Most of the winning annuals 
will be found in the seed cata- 
logues for 1937. The winning 
varieties in the vegetable compe- 
tition, also conducted the past 
season, will be announced in 
Horticulture for November 15. 
There were many interesting en- 
tries in the vegetable competition. 
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The San Diego Rose Show 

The rose Sweet Memorie, developed by Forrest L. Hieatt, 
attracted much attention at the second national rose show 
staged in Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif., October 10, 11 and 
12. This rose is unusual in fragrance and coloring, its petals 
being pomegranate red outside and deep spinel pink within, 
the whole suffused with gold that ties the golden stamens in a 
camellia-like center. Another feature of the show was a display 
by Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Lane of Chula Vista, Calif. Bam- 
boo was used in the shape of a huge rose, the bamboo petals 
serving as vases for hundreds of blooms. 

P. G. Enser of Buffalo, N. Y., won several prizes with an 
exhibit which arrived wrapped in cellophane Saturday morn- 
ing and held up for the three-day show. 

Mrs. Cyrus Dolph of Portland, Ore., winner of the Nichol- 
son bow] last year, won the prize for white roses. 

The Utah Rose Society of Salt Lake City won first prize 
in community club exhibits outside of California and the 
Madison Club of Phoenix, Ariz., was awarded the second 
prize. 

A comprehensive exhibit from Portland, Ore., prepared by 
Frederick Edmunds, was entered by the bureau of parks, and 
won a first prize. 

‘Texas Gold,” sent by Wolfe the Florist of Waco, Texas, 
won second prize for undisseminated sports and ‘‘Forward 
March”’ in the same exhibit was given third prize. 


Important Garden Club Activities 


The Fall meeting of the executive board of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., was held in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on October 6 and 7, in conjunction 
with the regional meetings of the South and Central Atlantic 
Regions. 

The Vancouver Island Rock and Alpine Garden Society of 
Victoria, B. C., was admitted as an extra-territorial member. 
The purple ribbon of the National Council was awarded to 
Miss Rena Wilbur of Seattle, Wash., for the production of the 
new rose, Ruth Alexander. 
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The committee recently appointed to decide which garden 
club was the first to be organized in this country, reported 
that the first garden club was organized in Eufaula, Ala., in 
1884, but soon after changed its work to that of a civic organ- 
ization. The Cambridge Plant Club of Cambridge, Mass., 
was organized in 1889, and is still active in garden-club work. 
The Ladies Garden Club of Athens, Ga., was organized in 
1891, and is also still active. New Jersey reported that the first 
garden department of a woman’s club was formed in 1905. 

Mrs. E. W. Frost of Texarkana, Ark., chairman of road- 
side development, reported work on an award for filling 
stations, to be given for well-kept grounds. 

Mrs. L. B. Slosson, of Los Angeles, Calif., regional vice- 
president of the Pacific Region, showed a set of fioral maps. 

A new questionnaire has been prepared by Mrs. J. W. 
Coombs, of New York, chairman of horticulture, and it will 
be sent to clubs desiring it. 

The invitation of the New York Federated Garden Clubs 
for the 1938 annual meeting was accepted, also an invitation 
to visit the Garden Club of Bermuda. This will be a post- 
convention trip, after the New York meeting. 


Chrysanthemum Exhibitions in Chicago 


The annual chrysanthemum exhibitions at Garfield and 
Lincoln park conservatories in Chicago, IIl., will open on 
November 7, continuing until November 29. These exhibi- 
tions are among the most outstanding in America, with a 
change in design each year. At Garfield Park the design this 
year is typically Japanese, with hills and dales, a delightful 
tea house, pergola-like gateway and recesses for seats, stone 
lanterns, ornamental vases, large hanging baskets: filled with 
yellow, pink, or white blooms, and surrounding the garden a 
five-foot rustic fence will form an interesting enclosure. At 
Lincoln Park an informal garden may be seen, with great 
masses of indescribable forms and colors, curved walks, edged 
with grass, statues and accessories, which, together, will pro- 
vide the visitor with a wonderful display of the “‘Queen of 
Autumn.” For these exhibitions 15,000 pot plants are grown. 





Rose hips from the experimental garden of Forrest L. Hieatt of San Diego, Calif., made up one of the 
most attractive displays at the second national rose show in that city. 











House Plant Containers Go Modern 


Bright pottery and shining metal replace 
dull clay—and the plants grow just as well 


NEW era in window gardening appears to be at hand. 

A Old methods are gradually being discarded, to be re- 

placed by practices which mark an innovation but which 

are founded on scientific investigations. It is probable that some 

experimenting will be required in the practical application of 

the new methods in private homes, although the theories pre- 
sented have been tested under many conditions. 

The most indefatigable experimenter in the matter of in- 
door window gardens has been Professor Linus H. Jones of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station at Am- 
herst, Mass., his observations cover- 
ing a period of many years. They 
convince him that it is not necessary 
to use a clay pot and that a pot or 
other container without a drainage 
hole in the bottom will give perfect 
results if watering is done carefully. 
Professor Jones has gone much far- 
ther in his investigations, however. 
He has learned many facts about the 
action of clay pots which are con- 
trary to prevailing notions. Yet he 
does not condemn such pots. On the 
contrary, he has devised a method 
by which they can be used with less 
labor and more certainty of success 
than in the past. This is because of 
a device in the form of a pad made 
of special fibrous material to be 
placed under the pot, to maintain 
continuous moisture. These pads de- 
veloped in the trade are known as 
osmo watermats. 

Taking up first professor Jones’ 
study of the clay pot, it may be in- 
teresting to quote his own report of 
what he has discovered. 


The structure of a clay pot is such that it is porous to moisture, and the 
pot itself attracts moisture more readily than does the soil within it. Since the 
pores are expected to be filled with moisture, it is obvious that a clay pot 
properly used is not porous to air. This statement is contrary to book knowl- 
edge, to be sure, but there is no proof that a clay pot is porous to air, while 
there is proof that it is non-porous to air. It follows, of course, that if a clay 
pot is non-porous to air, any non-porous pot, whether made of glass, metal 
or paper, should support plant growth equally well. Tests have proved this 
to be so. There are many industrial firms providing this type of non-porous 
plant container which gives good results. 

The manufacturers have in some instances followed the old-time custom 
and provided drainage holes in their containers. Others have not. A drainage 
hole requires a saucer. As a matter of fact, a drainage hole is not necessary, I 
believe, if care is taken when the plants are watered. As a rule, satisfactory 
results are obtained if watering is done regularly once a day, with a double 
watering if the soil becomes bone dry. If the soil is found wet to the touch, it 
is already too moist and no water should be applied. Watering is learned with 
practice, but the choice of a plant container must be considered. 

A clay pot should be kept on a moist surface and requires considerable 
water, as much moisture is lost through the wall of a pot. Clay pots demand 
more water than containers made of other materials. It should not be the 
practice to allow the soil in a clay pot to become dry. There is some danger 
of underwatering, and plants which dry out are likely to die. A non-porous 
pot will require less water. The danger in using such a pot is that too much 
water will be given. This danger is greatest when pots of this character are 
used for the first time. 


Manufacturers have been keen to sense a new tendency and 
are putting containers on the market which are distinctly 
ornamental, some of glass, some of brass and some of copper. 
There is some reason for believing that plants grown in cop- 
per or brass receptacles, particularly the former, are benefited 
in some way by the action of the metal. It is known that cop- 
per is essential to the cell life processes of many plants. 
Possibly a minute amount of copper salts is obtained from 





A brass or copper pot, without a drainage hole, is an entirely 
satisfactory container in which to grow house plants. 


copper receptacles, enough to be of value although extremely 
small. 

The arguments in favor of pots without drainage holes 
include the lessening of danger to carpets and furniture by the 
escaping of water through drainage holes and the overflowing 
of saucers. They also include the facts that less water will be 
needed and that there will be less waste of plant food, none of 
which can escape through the porous walls or through a hole 
in the bottom. One thing must be kept in mind, however, and 
that is there must be an ample supply of drainage material in 
the bottom of each pot when pots without drainage holes are 
used. This may be pieces of broken clay or china, cinders, 
charcoal or even small pebbles. With a layer of such material 
in the bottom of each pot, excess 
water will be stored there, and the 
danger of causing the soil to become 
sour will be avoided. 

Experiments have proven that the 
roots of plants are distributed more 
evenly throughout the soil in non- 
porous than in clay pots. This 
means that more plant food becomes 
available. Clay pots evaporate mois- 
ture rapidly and, therefore, there is 
a constant flow of moisture toward 
the outside walls. Because of this 
fact, the roots tend to grow toward 
these walls. 

However, there are arguments in 
favor of clay pots which will still 
cause them to be used by many 
flower lovers, particularly in conser- 
vatories, small greenhouses and in 
places where there are no good rea- 
sons for using decorative pots. In 
the window garden and where speci- 
men plants are used in different 
rooms in the average home, the 
possibilities offered by the use of 
Ornamental non-porous pots with- 
out drainage holes will doubtless commend such containers to 
housewives. 

Where the clay pots are to be used, the osmo watermat be- 
comes an item of importance. As has been pointed out, clay 
pots evaporate moisture rapidly from the walls, and the roots 
are likely to grow toward these walls, often coming in close 
contact with them. The pot walls must be kept moist to pro- 
vide against the drying out of these roots. The greenhouse 
man keeps his potted plants on a moistened bench surface and 
avoids the danger of the walls becoming dry. 

In the past in the average home, clay pots have been kept on 
a dry surface, often becoming shaggy and unsightly because 
of the fact that moisture has not been maintained around the 
roots. Professor Jones’ device obviates this difficulty by pro- 
viding a surface which will always be moist. The pad is 
neither square nor round but has an undulated edge, thus 
bringing a large section in contact with water standing in the 
saucer under the pot. Enough water should be kept in the 
saucer to maintain a level just below the top of the pad. The 
upper surface should not be kept wet. At intervals, water must 
also be applied to the surface of the soil, but the pad will 
maintain a moisture condition of the pot sides. 

Professor Jones has pointed out that house plants require a 
liberal amount of nutrition, but that they should not be fed 
in just the same way as plants growing in the open ground. 
Many of the commercial fertilizers which are commonly used 
are quick acting and are more suited to annuals than to 
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perennials, which house plants 
really are. Plants growing in the 
house must be kept sufficiently ac- 
tive to maintain a proper balance 
between blossoms and foliage, and 
the foliage plant should maintain a 
steady habit of growth instead of 
becoming a run-away plant, as 
sometimes happens when too much 
stimulating plant food is applied to 
the soil, due to ignorance as to the fer- 
tilizer mixture which will promote 
continuous, but balanced, growth. 

He has, therefore, developed 
something entirely new in fertilizer 
practice, a kind of capsule, one of 
which is forced into the soil at in- 
tervals. Each capsule contains the 
sort of plant food which is necessary 
to continue an even, well-balanced 
growth of both foliage and flower- 
ing plants in the house over a long 
period. In describing them, one may 
perhaps paraphrase a slogan which 
was much in evidence in advertising 
a certain remedy many years ago and 
call them “pink pills for pale 
plants.” 


A Maple for Miniature Woodlands 


F I could have but one deciduous tree my choice would be 
the Tartarian maple, Acer tartaricum. Our little grove of 
them absorbs only a negligible corner of our three-quarters of 
an acre, giving us the most charming and intimate woodland 
I have ever seen. The trees grow about 20 feet high and are 
quite quaint in formation, dividing into two or more trunks 
at the ground or a foot or so above it. These divisions of the 
trunk do not grow out far enough to prevent free passage of 
anyone walking among the trees. The leaves are smaller than 
most maple leaves, and decidedly dainty. They form a 
rounded canopy which breaks the sunlight, but does not make 
deep shade. 

This maple is the herald of coming seasons. While other 
maples are as bare as during the Winter months, this one, 
while the last crocus lingers, is dotted with green. In late 
Summer, it displays vermilion branch tips weeks before any 
other trees in the neighborhood. These habits, as well as the 
vermilion blossoms in early Summer, make this tree out- 
standing for color alone. 

Although the Tartarians are said to want a moist soil, they 
have thrived on our sun-dried hillside for 15 years, receiving 
no attention of any kind. Three of them, with young hem- 
locks and laurels, nursery-bought ferns and wild flowers form 
our miniature woodland. If there is room to plant trees there 
is space to have a miniature woodland of ‘Tartarian maples. 


—Dorothea Blom. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Valuable Fall-Blooming Shrubs 


HAVE always been very much interested in shrubs which 

would extend the flowering season beyond the hydrangeas 
and altheas, therefore I would like to add a few others to the 
list as mentioned in the October | issue of Horticulture. These 
shrubs do very well on my own place here in Rhode Island 
and, in fact, are quite reliable all along the coast from south- 
eastern Massachusetts down along the shores of Long Island 
Sound. Most of these are not known to the general public and 
are even strangers to a great many gardeners. 

Abelia grandiflora is a small shrub which is common 
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A water-mat provides a moist surface on which to set a 
clay pot. The mat should be placed in a saucer and the 
water maintained at a level just below its top. 
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further south and grows splendidly 
here. A few miles inland it will die 
back considerably during severe 
Winters, but with slight protection 
it survives right along, and it blos- 
soms on the newly formed wood 
which comes from the lower parts 
vigorously in the Spring. It flowers 
every season from July until hard 
frost, the plants being literally cov- 
ered with the little white bells. 

Hypericum kouytchense is a low- 
spreading shrub with drooping 
branches, somewhat of the habit of 
H. moserianum, but with larger 
flowers and hardier. This shrub will 
die back to the snowline or to the 
ground in severe weather without 
protection, but with protection of 
leaves or snow, a foot or so of the 
old wood will survive. It always 
comes up well from the base and 
makes in one season a cushion of the 
most lovely foliage about two and 
one-half or three feet in diameter. 
The large, glossy golden yellow 
flowers are interspersed between the 
foliage from July until October and 
sometimes later, giving a strikingly 
beautiful effect. This plant seems most contented on a sunny 
southern or eastern exposure, or on a slope facing the sun, 
protected from severe winds. Individual flowers are about two 
and one-half inches in diameter. 

Another plant, which I have under the name of Andro- 
meda mariana, but which I believe is properly Pieris mariana, 
gives me a large display of flowers in the Spring at the same 
time as the Zenobia pulverulenta, and almost as prolific a 
bloom again in September and early October. It is also advis- 
able, of course, to plant this shrub in a rather sheltered loca- 
tion, as a hard frost is apt to discolor the blossoms. Otherwise 
this shrub is perfectly hardy. 

Another shrub which also does very well in this section of 
New England, especially on the slopes along the shore with a 
protection of leaves for the severest weather, is Caryopteris 
incana. After cutting back the frozen tips in the Spring to live 
wood, it will be again a mass of blue spikes from early Sep- 
tember to the middle of October. 

—Hugo H. DeWildt. 


Saunderstown, R. I. 


Birds and the Japanese Beetle 


HERE is some advice to those who have gardens in the 
Japanese beetle area, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feed the birds this Winter. They will then stay in your 
gardens and will work for you next Spring and Summer. 

About the middle of May, starlings begin to dig beetle 
grubs out of the ground, eating them in great numbers. When 
you see a group of starlings working on a lawn, you will see 
several sparrows among them. If the starlings drop a grub, 
the sparrows will grab it and fly away and eat it. When the 
beetles arrive the second or third week in June, you may ob- 
serve the sparrows working on your trees and shrubs. One 
will catch a beetle and take it to a sidewalk or driveway hav- 
ing a hard surface. First, it will clip off both wings of the 
beetle. Then the bird will turn it over and eat some of the soft 
underpart. Then it will fly away to catch another. So, feed the 
birds and they will work for you. 

—David Rust. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 











EW persons seemed familiar with “‘cotton grass,”’ so called, 

when Mr. C. Edward Newell brought it into use at one 
of his lessons in flower arrangement at Horticultural Hall 
in Boston. I must confess that I did not recognize it, although 
it is common enough in many New England swamps. It is 
called a grass, but it is really a sedge, and its botanical name 
is Eriophorum polystachion. Doubtless, ‘cotton grass’ will 
serve as a satisfactory name for most of us, and it is more or 
less justified by the appearance of the dried plants, which are 
covered with downy heads suggesting cotton, although brown 
in color. They are distinctly ornamental, and when the cut 
material is used as Mr. Newell suggested, in a tall, narrow 
container, with stems of many different lengths in order to 
have cottony heads displayed from the bottom to the 
top, the effect is excellent. The keeping qualities of this 
material must be surprisingly good, for the speaker told me 
that three years had elapsed since he cut the grass which he 
was using on this occasion. However, it had been safely stored 
in a box out of the dust. 

Housewives who are fond of dried flowers and dried foliage 
will find this “‘cotton grass’’ an excellent addition to their list, 
although I have no doubt that it will collect dust as rapidly 
as strawflowers and Japanese lanterns, but even if its ultimate 
destination is the ash can, it may serve a useful, if temporary, 
purpose. 


VERY little while, I get a copy of The Earthworm, which 
is the name of a little magazine published by The Men’s 
Garden Club of Elmhurst, Ill. It is a mimeographed magazine 
filled with humor and information in about equal parts. 
Indeed, the editor has made it obvious that information may 
be humorous and humor may be informative. If the reports 
of the club’s meetings have not been colored by the editorial 
pencil, it is not strange that they are largely attended or that 
the enthusiasm of the members remains unflagging, regardless 
of the season. 

The dahlia is particularly important in the Middle West, 
and a recent number of The Earthworm discusses Winter 
storage in some detail. I was interested to find that F. R. 
Kleehammer, secretary of the Central States 
Dahlia Society, who addressed a meeting 
of the club, advocated sawdust, peat moss 
or granulated cork for use as fillers in boxes 
or barrels when dahlia tubers are being 
packed for the Winter. His method is to 
place them stem down if whole clumps are 
used. Then, when one layer is in place, he 
covers it with about two inches of filler 
before packing away another layer of roots. 
He advises covering the containers with 
newspapers and then sealing them airtight 
and storing them in the basement fruit 
cellar at a temperature of between 45 and 
60 degrees. 

I was interested to read, too, that some 
persons fill a milk bottle with water and set 
it in the center of the container, packing 
the roots around it, thus helping to keep 
the tubers from drying out. The statement 
was made, also, that some growers split the 
clumps in half before storing them as one 
way of preventing stem rot. In fact, the 
advice is given to always dust the cut halves 
with flour of sulphur before storing them. 
Incidentally, flour of sulphur is excellent 
for preventing dahlia rot and should al- 


ways be used if roots are cut off because broken in digging, 
something which often happens. 

Just to show The Earthworm’s comprehensive nature, I 
cite a passing observation of the editor, who writes, ‘“The 
taste of an onion can be greatly improved by adding a pound 
of beefsteak.”’ 

There is a department called ‘““The Keyhole Peeper,’’ in 
which frank remarks are made about various members. It 
appears that one of these members had a birthday party 
recently. Among the presents was a huge bouquet of 
vegetables. 

There is even poetry in The Earthworm, or, at least, there 
is verse. Here is a sample: 

There are little black bugs on the aster, 
And little green bugs on the rose, 

The bugs of the aster move faster, 

It’s because they’re streamlined, I suppose. 


XCELLENT flower shows are held by some of the col- 
leges, especially those which have a large number of 
students taking horticultural courses. I have just received 
some photographs from the Pennsylvania State College, 
showing exhibits set up at the twenty-ninth annual horticul- 
tural show, held on October 9 and 10. These exhibits would 
do credit to any exhibition. The whole exhibition must have 
involved a great amount of careful planning, for more than 
80 students participated. A formal garden had as a back- 
ground a long brick wall with a figure of Pan centered in a 
sandstone arch. Beds of French marigolds were bordered by 
ageratum, and hemlock hedges bounded the display. Many 
other flowers were used to make the show the success it proved 
to be. 

If the young men and women who help to put on these 
college shows keep up their interest after they leave college, 
they should be able to exercise a useful influence in fields of 
larger activity. The shows, as well as horticultural organiza- 
tions, need young blood. No harm will be done if these 
youngsters are welcomed into active service as they go out into 
the world. 





A formal garden was a feature of the annual show staged by the students of 
horticulture at Pennsylvania State College. 
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Horticultural Medals Awarded 


T IS announced that the Massachusetts Horticultur>1 Soci- 

ety has made the following important horticultural 
awards: 

The George Robert White Medal of Honor to Mr. Harlan 
P. Kelsey of East Boxford, Mass., for eminent service in 
horticulture. 

The Thomas Roland Medal to Mr. Elmer D. Smith of 
Adrian, Mich., for his skill and success in the hybridizing of 
chrysanthemums over a long period of years. 

The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal to Mr. Robert M. 
Grey, for many years superintendent of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum’s botanical garden in Cuba but now retired. 

The society’s gold medal to Mr. Norman Taylor of New 
York, for his work in editing ‘“The Garden Dictionary,”’ 
considered to be the most notable horticultural book which 
has appeared in America in recent years. 

The George Robert White Medal of Honor, awarded to 
Mr. Kelsey, is generally recognized as the outstanding horti- 
cultural medal in America. It has been awarded from time to 
time to men and women in foreign countries, as well as in the 
United States and Canada. Mr. Kelsey, the recipient of the 
medal this year, has long been prominent in many fields of 
endeavor. Through his efforts, many plants now well known 
have been brought into cultivation. He has been very active in 
the interests of national parks. He has held the most impor- 
tant offices in nurserymen’s organizations and had a leading 
part in the preparation and publication of “Standardized 
Plant Names.”’ He is a trustee of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and president of the Horticultural Club of 
Boston. He is well known in landscape circles, and his advice 
has been sought on many occasions in many parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Grey, to whom the Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal 
was awarded, has just returned to this country after 35 years 
of service in Cuba, where he developed the botanical garden of 
the Arnold Arboretum to a degree which 
has won it wide renown. Through him, 
the number of plants in the garden has 
been greatly increased, and he has done 
much work in the hybridizing and intro- 
ducing of citrus plants. 

The name of Elmer D. Smith is known 
wherever chrysanthemums are grown. 
The award of the Thomas Roland Medal 
to him for his horticultural skill and suc- 
cess is certain to be popular. Mr. Smith is 
now an elderly man and has devoted al- 
most his whole life to the development of 
chrysanthemums, especially greenhouse 
types. No other man has had so profound 
an influence on the chrysanthemum indus- 
try in America, and a large percentage of 
the varieties now in commerce were origi- 
nated in the greenhouses of Mr. Smith, 
whose work was described in detail in 
Horticulture, July 15, 1934. 





Harlan P. Kelsey, awarded the George 
Robert White Medal of Honor 
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Again—-The First Garden Club 


OR several years an effort has been made to determine 

which was the first garden club to be established in this 
country. Claims for this honor have been made by various 
organizations in different states. At a meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, held recently, the matter was 
reported upon by a special committee, and the statement was 
made that a garden club in the South, formed in 1889, was 
the first. This club, however, was disbanded after a few years. 
It was stated that the Cambridge (Mass.) Plant Club was 
believed to be the oldest club which had had continuous 
existence since the time it was established. 

Now, however, it appears that another club, which has 
been active ever since the beginning, came into being at a 
much earlier date. This is the Lexington (Mass.) Field and 
Garden Club. The records of this organization show that it 
was founded in the Spring of 1876 and that the purposes in 
view included ‘“‘the care and protection of trees and shrubs in 
the public places of Lexington, the improvement of the town 
by the planting of additional trees and ornamental plants and 
the cultivation of taste in arboriculture and horticulture,’’ as 
well as a discussion of these and kindred subjects. Officers were 
duly elected and meetings were begun. 

From the first, field trips were a regular feature of the club's 
activities and have been continued until the present day. The 
records show that many excursions were made to different 
points, where living plants and especially ferns were sought, 
identified and discussed. Apparently, even rock gardens were 
a matter of consideration as far back as 1876, for one of the 
early records reads as follows: ‘“Some inquiries were made, 
and a discussion was had, relative to the growth of lichens on 
rocks and the construction of artificial rock works.’’ Consid- 
erable attention was given to botanical subjects, specimens 
which had been collected being examined and reported upon. 
It is true that attention was also given to geological forma- 
tions and to kindred matters, but apparently the interests of 
the members lay especially in matters pertaining to plants. 

In 1881, the club had gone so far as to consider flower 
shows, for the records contain the following: ‘‘Voted that the 
secretary be instructed to call a meeting to discuss the desirabil- 
ity and feasibility of having a floral exhibition in the Fall, 
with certificates and prizes—the meeting to be called in season 
for the distribution of seeds to be raised this year.’’ Many ref- 
erences to this flower show follow. 

The interest which existed in this club may be judged from 
the fact that in June, 1881, 130 persons started from Lexing- 
ton in special cars for a trip to Greenfield, N. H. Laurel 
excursions seemed to have been- an annual feature for several 
years. However, the point of view of the members was some- 
what different from that held today, be- 
cause each expedition returned with large 
quantities of flowers which had been 
gathered for the decoration of the mem- 
bers’ homes. 


The Cover Design 


5 eee Spanish garden shown on the 
cover of this issue is unique because of 
the fact that it is to be found eleven stories 
above the street on the roof of a great office 
building in the heart of New York City. 
It is, in fact, a garden which was designed 
by Francis Howard and executed by the 
Howard Studios for Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller as an integral: part of the ‘‘Gardens 
of the Nations’ which have helped to 
attract attention to the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America Building at Rockefeller 
Center. 











Bulb Growing Becomes an Adventure’ 


Mrs. Wilder's latest book offers much 
information in an entertaining manner 


- O ONE need go to the far ends of the earth to find 

N adventure. Adventure is of the mind—a mental atti- 

tude toward everyday events wherever experienced. 

It may be just around the corner; it may lurk in the subway, 

on a bus top or in the garden. Particularly in the garden, for 

gardening, whether of window-ledge dimension or a matter 
of acres, is fraught with adventure.” 

These are the words with which Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder 
opens her new book. She calls the chapter, ‘“‘Propaganda,”’ a 
title which perhaps is warranted to a greater extent by a sub- 
sequent paragraph, in which she writes, ‘““There are not 
enough bulbous plants grown in this country; there is not 
enough proemial curiosity concerning them (if proemial is a 
new word to some readers, it means introductory). There are 
plenty of big tulips, many daffodils, a good many crocuses, 
some snowdrops and a few others, but there is a vast reservoir 
of beauty and interest that is seldom tapped by any save the 
gardener with an explorative or adventurous turn of mind. 
The result of this state of affairs is a genuine loss of beauty to 
the world, a sad missing of delight by the individual.” 

Whatever Mrs. Wilder may care to write is sure to be of 
interest. This book is not a compilation of magazine articles 
but an entirely new piece of work arranged in a way which 
looks almost technical at the beginning but which is found to 
interfere in no degree with easy reading and a plain presenta- 
tion of cultural and botanical information. What Mrs. Wilder 
writes about tulips is of special interest at the moment, be- 
cause this is the time for planting tulip bulbs. It is like Mrs. 
Wilder to begin with tulip species and to discuss them some- 
what at length. She has not found any species not perfectly 
hardy over the coldest Winters if planted in a perfectly drained 
and sunny situation, but she has found that most kinds have 
individual likes and dislikes. She learned from W. R. Dykes 
that the soil for tulips should not only be well drained but 
should contain some lime and that bone meal is an excellent 
fertilizer for them, also that fresh manure is definitely not on 
their diet. Experience has shown her that the rock garden is 
an excellent haven for most of these 
species tulips, particularly the dwarfer 
kinds, but she has learned by sad experi- 
ence that the bulbs resent being over- 
shadowed by other foliage after they 
have flowered. Certain kinds, like 
Tulipa sylvestris, planted among shrubs 
thrive particularly well, because the 
shrub roots suck the moisture from the 
ground and thus provide warmer and 
drier conditions for the ripening of the 
bulbs. The author has never followed 
instructions sometimes given, to plant 
tulip bulbs twelve inches down. She pre- 
fers to put them from four to eight 
inches below the surface, according to 
size. Those bulbs which have a woolly 
lining to their jackets (T. montana and 
others) require extra sharp drainage and 
like to stand upon a cushion of sand. 

Then she comes to a subject so im- 
portant that we quote, “Many authori- 
ties insist upon the advisability of lifting 
and drying off the bulbs after the foliage 
has ripened. We have tried both ways 
many times, and can see little difference 





***Adventures With Hardy Bulbs,"’ by Louise Beebe Wilder. 
Published by Macmillan Company, New York. Price $5.00. 





Tulipa clusiana is a mid-season species which is a 
favorite with many gardeners. 


in the longevity of the bulbs, whether lifted and stored over 
the Summer or left in the ground where they have been given 
sharply drained situations. Our heat-ridden Summers seem to 
supply them with the ripening conditions they require. What- 
ever we do for them, it seems fairly certain that the tulip 
species will never live on and on, spreading into wide colonies 
as do many daffodils, crocuses and scillas; but in nearly all 
cases, they will outstay the great hybrid tulips that are planted 
in millions every year—a truth I have not before seen brought 
forward in their favor.” 

Individual idiosyncrasies are evident in some plants. Mrs. 
Wilder failed time after time with T. greigi in the rock gar- 
den, obtaining only sickly looking foliage and blasted buds, 
but when this species was relegated in disgust to a corner of 
what had been a vegetable patch, it throve magnificently. The 
fact is pointed out that certain of the wild tulips bloom before 
any of the hybrids appear, while others long outlast them, 
thus giving a tulip season covering many weeks. Late plant- 
ing, not before November, is recommended in a summing up 
with the final remark that ‘‘A little prayer now and again, 
when you think of it, helps.’ 

The author gives a description of many species tulips, some 
common, others less well known, dwelling particularly on 
T. clusiana, the Lady tulip, and T. kaufmanniana, the 
Waterlily tulip. 

Leaving the species, the author comes then to the hybrid 
garden tulips, which she calls ‘‘the brightest feather in the 
cap of May,” which it has been since the sixteenth century, a 
flower veiled in the shadows of antiquity and probably mak- 
ing its first bow to European gardens in Vienna. Says Mrs. 
Wilder, ““The hybrid tulips are lovely used in colonies infor- 
mally throughout borders and shrubberies, or with rank-and- 
file precision in formal beds, when they are often underplanted 
with such time-honored bedders as English daisies, wall- 
flowers, forget-me-nots, arabis, violas, pansies and primroses, 
their colors in harmony or contrast with the hue of the tulips. 
When they are used in formal beds on terraces or lawns, it is 
best to plant new bulbs yearly; otherwise there will be irregu- 
larities of height and time of blossoming that will spoil the 
uniform effect. ‘‘In planting these formal beds, it is wise to dig 
out the soil of the whole bed to a depth 
of at least five inches, so that the bulbs 
will stand on a common bottom, so to 
speak. If holes are dug with a trowel, 
some bulbs will be deeper in the ground 
than others and take longer to come to 
blossoming, thus upsetting the epidemic 
perfection that such beds should present. 
The short-stemmed earlies make fine 
bedders.”’ 

Coming to varieties, the author dis- 
cusses many kinds in connection with a 
list which will be extremely helpful to 
amateurs. She has a good word for the 
beautiful pink parrot tulip Fantasy, 
which swept the country last year and 
speaks well of other parrots, including 
Sunshine and Therese. Her book is new 
enough for her to include the triumph 
tulips, which she calls useful in bridging 
the gap between the earlies and the May- 
flowering varieties. She mentions among 


others, Johanna, light salmon-pink; 
Snowdrift, white; Columbia, bright 
amaranth-red, and Cecilia, yellow 


flushed with orange. 
Mrs. Wilder's discussion of tulips has 
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been dwelt with at length, because of its timely nature at this 
moment. To review the entire book would mean to discuss in 
a similar vein most of the bulbs which appear in the cata- 
logues. Mrs. Wilder gives information, of course, which cata- 
logues commonly omit. It is true that nothing is said of lilies. 
Mrs. Wilder explains this fact on the grounds that they 
should not be treated lightly or briefly. She has left out tril- 
liums, dicentras, the ranunculus and some other subjects. 
because of the book’s impending stoutness, naively admitting 
that she has also omitted eremuri because she knows nothing 
about them. 

It is natural that daffodils should be treated somewhat at 
length, and this is a matter of special interest just now, because 
of the fact that the narcissus quarantine is soon to be raised. 
Much attention has been given to the native bulbous plants, 
some of which have not received as much honor in their own 
country as their worth merits. The historical references with 
which the book abounds suggests Mrs. Wilder’s wide reading, 
and the practical suggestions which she makes disclose her 
wide knowledge of the way in which plants should be used 
to make them most effective. It is interesting to find in the 
book some of the bulbous plants which have not been com- 
mon in gardens of late, among them the puschkinia or striped 
squill, which Mrs. Wilder calls ‘‘a pretty trinket of early 
Spring, a quaint and demure flower’ and then goes on to 
quote from another author, “‘a little gray thing like the ghost 
of a scilla come back to earth,”’ the lovely, modest little flower 
which, as she says, can never be made a showy garden orna- 
ment but remains always its gentle unobtrusive self. 

As for scillas themselves, she introduces several which are not 
too common in gardens and some which have been the football 
of the botanists, like Scilla nonscripta, ‘‘the modest wild hya- 
cinth which must go in constant fear of having its name 
changed.”’ Says the writer, “I have known it as S. nutans, 
which means ‘nodding,’ S. festalis, which means ‘gay’— 
both names appropriate enough, it would seem; but the ways 
of botanists are inscrutable, and we now have S. nonscripta, 


nen 
bee 


To the left are the fruits of the bayberry; to the right are those of poison ivy: to pick the 
latter for the former may result ina painful injury to the person who makes the mistake. 


and the poor gentle flower must be saying with the old lady 
in the nursery rhyme, ‘Lawd a mercy on me, this is none of 
I!’ for nonscripta means ‘undescribed,’ and surely the wild 
hyacinth has been described and redescribed by every writer on 
flowers, or gardening, for the last several centuries.” 

The author writes with interest about the bulbous irises 
and finds the English iris less lovely than the Spanish iris, 
although very showy. They flower later than the Spanish 
irises and several varieties are recommended with the comment 
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that there are no yellow-flowered varieties. Although thriving 
in ordinary garden soil, the English irises like damper condi- 
tions than do the Spanish kinds, and they must also have 
sunshine, and they thrive most heartily in a rich, black vege- 
table mold. They are easy to suit in most gardens in America, 
where the Summers are torrid and dry, she says, with the 
added comment that most persons will find the Spanish irises 
easier to grow, even though copious artificial watering is 
resorted to in the case of Summer. It is also noted that the 
Spanish irises should be planted where they will not be 
pressed upon by the roots of too hungry perennials or preda- 
tory annuals, 

This is, of course, skipping about in a book so full of 
interest that one may find delight in every page. What has 
been done is really to indicate the artistry with which Mrs. 
Wilder entertains her readers while imparting information not 
easily found elsewhere. There are 363 pages of this very good 
writing and many excellent illustrations. Here is a book not 
to be overlooked by any garden makers interested in bulbous 
plants, whether they grow them or merely like to look at them. 


Poison Ivy and Bayberry in Fruit 


T WOULD ordinarily seem absurd to caution anyone 
against picking poison ivy in mistake for bayberry, for in 
Summer condition, when in leaf, the plants do not look at all 
alike. Yet when the leaves have fallen, and fruiting branches 
of the ivy rise from the ground in thickets dense with fruited 
bayberry, the resemblance at first glance is striking and may 
well lead to a mistake. 

That the ivy berries are sometimes gathered for their own 
attractiveness, without a thought of bayberry, is attested by a 
remark of W. A Dupuy (“Our Plant Friends and Foes,” 
Page 107) that: “It is no uncommon thing to see these poi- 
sonous berries sold at Christmas time with greens and mistle- 
toe.”” So it is wise for everyone who goes afoot in Wintertime 
to know what the ivy looks like in its Winter aspect, for 
any wall or fence or dead tree may be covered 
with it. 

Close examination of the two plants shows 
well-marked differences. Although the so-called 
berries (botanists define them as dry drupes or 
nutlets) are in both plants spherical and similar 
in size and color, the bayberry fruits are cov- 
ered with wax, whereas the ivy fruits are 
smooth and with meridional lines, like a 
melon. Moreover, the former are sessile, 
crowded on short, stubby branches, while the 
latter have little delicate stems and are in pan- 
icles, 1.e., grape-like clusters, though they do 
not dangle. Bark and branching habit show 
differences, too, but they are not so significant. 

Bayberry—there are two sorts, much alike 
but differing in the leaves—is limited in habitat 
to dry, sandy soil, usually near the coast. Poi- 
son ivy, which is at home everywhere, finds 
such situations also quite to its liking. Be on 
the lookout, then, when gathering bayberry, 
not to get hold of the ivy instead. 


—Hollis Webster. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Aster Frikarti in the Hardy Border 


thy “Roving Gardener” speaks (Horticulture, October 1) 
of the difficulty of making a good garden picture with 
Aster frikarti. One of the loveliest pictures in our small peren- 
nial border depends upon this aster. We set a single plant of 
A. frikarti behind a group of four chrysanthemum Amelia. 
Their blooming season is about the same, beginning in July, 
and continuing to be covered with blossoms as I write the 
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second week in October, due to the absence of frost. In front 
of the chrysanthemums along the edge of the brick path is a 
group of low lobelia and another group of sweet alyssum. 
The varying pinks of the Amelia chrysanthemum blend with 
the blue of the lobelia, and the blue asters bend over and are 
supported by the chrysanthemum. 

Behind the aster are clumps of pink and white phlox, 
which, by keeping the dead flower-heads picked, always have 
some panicles of bloom, and diagonally back are two strong 
groups of the Fall aster Queen Mary. All of these have 
bloomed exceptionally well this year. This part of the border 
faces east and the effect is an almost solid bank of color. Two 
large plants of rose zinnia in the background help to vary the 
texture of the blossoms. 

Another plant of A. frikarti was set out with a group of 
three plants of the Korean chrysanthemum Ceres, which is a 
soft yellow, but this plan miscarried; Ceres is still but a mass 
of buds with no color showing. 

The beauty of our chrysanthemum Early Bronze above 
dwarf ageratum suggests for another year a grouping of A. 
frikarti behind these golden chrysanthemums, with an edging 
of ageratum, or ceratostigma. A light yellow plumy celosia 
which seeds itself vigorously will help to blend the rather 
solid outline of the chrysanthemums into the next planting. 

With us A. frikarti makes a fairly bushy plant, with many 
sub-branches. The soil is rich in this thickly planted border. 
It gets a dressing of compost and bone meal in the Fall and 
several times in the early Summer garden fertilizer is scratched 
in around the asters and chrysanthemums. During dry 
weather the garden receives plenty of water. This may account 
for our bushy A. frikarti. Also our plants are three years old, 
which may make them more robust. 

North Easton, Mass. —Mrs. Anne M. Burke. 


Comments About Two Perennials 


R. HAMBLIN did not, of course, mean his list of 
“Herbs for Open Sunny Soils’ (Horticulture, Septem- 
ber 1) to be all-inclusive, but, it seems to me, no list of natives 
for the purposes stated in his interesting notes would be com- 
plete without the Missouri goldenrod, Solidago missouriensis. 
This plant, which has appeared in American catalogues for 
several years as Aster hybridus luteus, seems not to have 
caught on with gardeners as much as its merits warrant. It 
will answer all the requirements set forth by Mr. Hamblin, 
making its responses in a willing, gracious manner. These 
include small heads of pale yellow flowers in dense racemes 
forming a crowded corymb-like panicle, the whole effect 
reminding the user of cut flowers of a pale yellow babys- 
breath, if there were such a thing. This is a plant of many 
uses, not alone as cutting material but for garden decoration 
as well, giving freely of its charms in either sunny or slightly 
shaded situations during August and September in northern 
Michigan. 

For fear gardeners who are unacquainted with Liatris scart- 
osa will get the impression that the plant does best in dry, 
sterile soil, it should be pointed out that almost the exact 
opposite is more nearly correct. It is true, of course, that the 
plant grows naturally in such situations, but it is not often 
that four- to five-foot spikes, which are the desire of most 
gardeners, will result from such treatment. To get the much- 
desired long full spikes, a well-drained soil that has been 
thoroughly enriched with well-rotted manure, makes a good 
foundation. Regardless of the fact that it is naturally a dry- 
soil plant, it is useless to expect, during long, dry periods, the 
stately spikes which are in demand unless the soil is given an 
occasional soaking. This kind of generous treatment may 
necessitate more frequent renewal of the plantation because of 
overfeeding, but the resulting quality of the product justifies the 
extra labor involved in maintaining such a standard. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 
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A strain of Tithonia speciosa which blooms during mid- 
Summer has been developed. 


The Early-Blooming Tithonia 


N THE March 15 issue of Horticulture, Roland F. Barker 
of Sandwich, IIl., proclaimed to the world something actu- 
ally new under the sun, an early-blooming Tithonia speciosa. 
The announcement must have brought something in the na- 
ture of a delightful shock to the ‘“‘Roving Gardener,”” who, in 
a previous issue, had lamented that the “Golden Flower of the 
Incas’”’ had stubbornly refused to be coaxed or cajoled, even by 
specialists, to change its age-old habit of dressing up in gor- 
geous bloom about the time stealthy Jack Frost paid his first 
devastating visit to the garden. Many had expressed the hope 
that some enterprising hybridizer would some day resort to 
the magic of his art and create an early-flowering variety, 
totally ignorant of the fact that the tithonia family tree is 
apparently without affinities that might be skillfully used to 
alter its structure or late-blooming habit. Is it any wonder 
then that this golden flower has all but disappeared from our 
mid-western gardens? 

But with an early-flowering strain, T. speciosa may now be 
expected to come into its own. I am happy to report that from 
seed received from Mr. Barker, I had my first flower July 14, on 
a plant three and one-half feet tall. In ordinary garden soil the 
plants began to flower when from two and one-half to four feet 
tall. In rich, deep, well-watered soil the plants grew six feet 
before blooming. 

Some of the seeds were started indoors March 25 and some 
in a coldframe April 26. Because of an unusually cold April 
the plants of the two sowings were nearly of equal size when 
transplanted to the garden on May 15 and 20. 

But one must ever be alert for insects. Whole families of 
beetles and plant lice will gladly roost, when unmolested, in 
the tithonia tree and wax fat on the foliage. Insecticides freely 
used will hold them in check. And the underside of the leaves 
should be frequently flushed with a fine spray of water from 
a garden hose, where available, to keep the foliage free of red 
spider, a destructive pest which flourishes in hot, dry weather. 
It is also of prime importance to stake the plants securely, or 
an unwelcome windstorm may tear them to pieces. 

Aside from a weekly spraying to control insects, tithonias 
really require no attention, except an occasional watering dur- 
ing a long continued dry spell. 

—Dolph Keller. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


And I doe wish all Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, whom it may concerne, 
to bee as careful whom they trust with the planting and replanting of these 
fine flowers as they would be with so many jewels. 


—John Parkinson. Paradisus, 1629. 
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Special Offering of 


ORCHIDS 


In order to enable those 
interested in growing 
Orchids to make a start at 
a very moderate price, 
we offer the following: 


Group A $25 


1 Cattleya 

1 Cymbidium 
1 Cypripedium 
1 Oncidium 


Group B $37.50 


2 Cattleyas 

2 Cypripediums 
1 Cymbidium 

1 Oncidium 


Group C $75 


3 Cattleyas 

1 Lelia 

1 Lelia Cattleya 
3 Cypripediums 
3 Cymbidiums 

1 Oncidium 


The above are of easy culture, 
free-flowering and the blossoms 
will last in perfection from two 
to four weeks. Cultural direc- 
tions sent on request. 


Catalogue 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 
Wellesley Mass. 











PHLOX 


HARDY PERENNIAL 


Our experience with this Special Collec- 
tion enables us to guarantee that every 
plant in it will give great satisfaction in 
your garden. All are nursery grown, well 
suited for Fall planting, and properly 
prepared for shipment. Plant three or 
more together to avoid a dotty effect. 


BORDER GEM, rosy purple 

FIANCEE, pure white 

H. B. MAY, clear pink 

KARL FOERSTER, orange red 

LEO SCHLAGETER, scarlet carmine 
MORGENROOD, deep rose 

SMILES, deep carmine rose 

MRS. ETHEL PRITCHARD, rosy mauve 
NORDLICHT, deep rose 

PAUL HOFFMAN, deep scarlet 

We will ship 10 plants, one of each for 
$2.00; 100 plants, 10 of each for $20.00 


A New Phlox DAILY SKETCH 


There is now a great demand for this 
outstanding variety, and we are pre- 
pared to meet it. It is the finest and 
largest pink Phlox. Remarkable for 
its enormous florets and huge trusses 
of lovely pink with a deeper eye. 

$1 for 3, $2.50 for 10, $22 per 100 














Enjoy reading our Fall Planting Cata- 
logue. Sent free. Pay a visit to our Nur- 
series, Clifton, N.J.and Rutherford, N. J. 


Plants freshly dug to your order. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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Odors of Wild Flowers 


HERE are not many of our wild flowers which are truly 

sweet scented, as is the arbutus—and much more fragrance 
is often found in the foliage than in the actual flowers. It 
might be said that the odors of wild flowers can be classified 
under four headings—truly sweet scented, aromatic, inde- 
scribable and unpleasant—and undoubtedly no two persons 
would ever agree as to the group into which a given species 
would fall. Many species are aromatic but distinctly not sweet 
scented, and a great many more are really indescribable—other 
than the fact that they do have an odor. 

Under my first classification, sweet scented, I place some of 
our native orchids, those of the northeastern part of this coun- 
try and not the semi-tropical species. The ladies’ tresses are 
sweet and likewise are some of the cypripediums, although the 
perfume is faint in the latter. 

Clethra alnifolia is overpoweringly sweet. Convallaria 
majalis, when it grows wild in the southern mountains, is of 
the same sweetness. Very few of the native violets have any 
perfume, a small white species being the outstanding member 
of the family. 

The dried foliage of a fragile, bed straw becomes delight- 
fully fragrant after it has been gathered and dried. Nymphea 
odorata is almost too fragrant. Sweet scabiosus is scarcely en- 
titled to the adjective and it is only the naturalized sweetbriar 
that has perfect claim to the name. Some wild honeysuckles 
and azaleas are sweet but not as strongly scented as the culti- 
vated forms. One or two native milkweeds might be called 
faintly perfumed. The most delicious odor of any wild flower 
is that of the sweet-scented goldenrod, Solidago odora. This 
may be just my personal preference. 

Flowers and foliage with an indescribable odor are numer- 
ous and some persons may class them as unpleasant. This is 
particularly true of asters, solidagos and helianthus. 

The aromatic foliage list is long and many of the mint 
family come under this heading. Sweetfern to many of us is 
truly sweet, although aromatic describes the odor more cor- 
rectly. Bayberry also is aromatic and decidedly agreeable. 
Horsebalm, Collinsonia canadensis, is extremely aromatic and 
very attractive. This is also true of the foliage and fruit of the 
spicebush. Tansy, yarrow and black-eyed-Susan are all 
strongly aromatic and in a lesser degree are boneset and 
Joe-Pye-weed. 

Buttonbush, Cephalanthus occidentalis, is almost sweet, 
while elecampane is aromatic and, to the writer, decidedly 
unpleasant. Shadbush is likewise sweetly fragrant. It has now 
been demonstrated how great is the difficulty to draw a de- 
cided line between the sweet and aromatic; the differentiation 
really lies in the taste of the individual. 

In the unpleasant odored class the offending scent is con- 
fined usually to the flower rather than to the foliage. Skunk- 
cabbage would undoubtedly be rankly offending if brought 
into a room, yet after many years of friendship in the open, 
I have never noticed any distasteful odor. The flowers of the 








ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
.| mercial or botanical purposes. 


Orchid Growers 





ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Summit, N. J. 




















When writing advertisers 
please mention 
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Social activities are well under 
way for the Season. What more 
fitting remembrance — than the 
peer of the flower realm—Orchids 
— cut or growing on the plant. 
Visitors always welcome. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 35838 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











Pramingham, Mass. 
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TAXUS—TAXUS 


Come to the home of some 
of the CHOICEST TAXUS 
TO BE FOUND ANY. 
WHERE AND AT REASON. 








ABLE PRICES. 
Taxus baccata 

repandens ........ 1 to 5 ft. 
Taxus cuspidata .... 1 to 9 ft. 
Taxus cuspidata 

ED ob sin'tae sar 2% to 12 ft. 
Taxus cuspidata 

are 9 in. to 12 ft. 
Taxus hatfieldi ..... 15in.to 5 ft. 
Taxus hicksi ........ 1% to 5ft. 


Come and make your choice 
of over 25,000 plants in va- 
rious sizes, many of which are 
worth traveling miles to see. 


THE FINEST COLLECTION 
IN THE EAST 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 











PROTECT PERENNIALS 


FROM WINTER KILL 





A winter mulch of G.P.M. Peat Moss 
will assure you beautiful flowers next spring. 
Protects valuable per ials and shrubs during 
winter. Inexpensive. 20 bushel bales only 
$4.00 delivered. Insist on G.P.M. Peat Moss 
for best results. Write for FREE folder, “How 
to Prepare Your Garden for Winter”. 


*Jt’s P. I. C. Emblem-Protected. 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


165-H JOHN ST. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 


60 Top-Size Bulbs, $3.40. 6 each of 10 ont- 
standing varieties, separately bagged and labeled. 
Bartigon, Clara Butt, Farncombe Sanders, Faust, 
Inglescombe Yellow, Matchless, Pride of Haarlem, 
Princess Elizabeth, Rev. H. Ewbank, Wm. Pitt. 
Order today, will ship postpaid with 
complete cultural directions — Ask for 
Free Catalog. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND. N.Y. 
Boe HOLLAND NURSERIES AT HILLEGOM 
FROM GROWER DO/RECT TO CONSUMER 














George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 


Catalog free upon request 
45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 








Draba arabisans 
Introduced by 
Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 


Described in our free “Rock Garden 
, Catalog” with 700 other Alpines 











When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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More Blossoms with this 





More Foliage WONDERFUL 

Longer Life for GROWING 
Your Potted AID 

Plants D 

A fibrous mat that supplies correct 

moisture for healthy wth. Put 

an Osmo Watermat under each 

plant and WATCH ’EM GROW! 
Send a! $1.00 and dealer's 

name for 30SMO WATERMATS 

with ART METAL SAU 

Also E 


ET on 
of house plants. Money back if if 
not satisfied, 


THEGARDEN COMPANY 
225 N. 63rd Street, Philadelphia 





“THE WHY’S of PLANT CULTURE” 


You are, of course, familiar with the results 
you get from pruning F ma Roses, disbud- 
ding your Dahlias, an picking the faded 
flowers from your Begonias, but have you 
ever wondered why your plants react to 
such treatment? 

C. J. Hudson, Jr., in the November issue of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, gives you reasons 
for certain cultural practices. You will find 
his article most interesting. 

You will also enjoy the article on ‘Native 
Plants for the Pacific Coast,” by Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Chief of the United States 
Bureau of ‘Biological Survey. 

Send for copy today—25 cents; or better 
still, send in your og gee age > 
oy Ad trial subscription, five months for 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WOODEN SHOES 
Genuine Holland Make 


Plain, fine for novelty effects. 
Eight different sizes for children, 
ladies or men. See them when 
buying your bulbs. $1.00 to $2.25 
per pair, postpaid in New Eng- 
land. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 














Everblooming 


gi ire ROSE NS 


The sensation of my Exhibition 
Gardens for the past two sum- 
mers, continuously in bloom 
from June until November. 
This true Everblooming 
Climber will give you in- 
tensely fragrant flowers of 
blended copper, apricot and 
gold, even larger and finer 
than those of the bush Talisman. 
Planted this Fall, the extra- 
strong 2-year, field-grown Plants 
I will send you will bloom profusely 
all Summer long. A limited number 
ey for Fall planting at $1 each; 6 
for $5. Postpaid—Cultural Directions Included. 


Robert Wayman 


Box B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 











EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large an- 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 
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carrion-flower are said to have the true scent of carrion, but 
again I have never noticed an unpleasant odor in the open, 
any more than I have in Trillium erectum. To test the truth 
about the latter species, one flower of the red trillium was 
brought into a closed room. Within a short space of time the 
odor and atmosphere had become unbearable, caused by the 
one small flower. 

Fetid camomile deserves its name wherever it may be 
smelled and causes us to be thankful that we have not a long 
list of ill-smelling species of native flora, although it must be 
acknowledged that a large majority of our wild flowers are 
practically odorless. It must be remembered, however, that 
this short resumé of scented flowers is wholly the classification 


of one individual. 
—Alice Earle Hyde. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Place to Spray House Plants 


CONVENIENT place to spray house plants can be ar- 

ranged by making a sort of cave, setting the plant to be 
sprayed inside. The cave may be the fireplace, cooled from a 
previous fire. The fireplace should be lined and the hearth 
covered with newspapers. Then, with a kneeling pad on the 
hearth, the plant can be set in the fireplace and sprayed. In 
order to reach the under side of the foliage, the plant should 
be laid on its side. 

A large cardboard carton, two feet square, can be used in 
the same manner. The carton can be set on a table or on the 
floor. A cave of chairs and a firescreen, hung with an old cloth 
cover, with papers on the floor, will serve the purpose. Such 
arrangements will enable the indoor gardener to spray his 
plants in the room where the plants are located. 


—Frances R. Williams. 
Winchester, Mass. 


Kenilworth Ivy in the Rock Garden 


RIGINALLY I acquired Kenilworth ivy (which is not 

an ivy, but Cymbalaria muralis) as a house plant. The 
perfect miniature of the ivy-formed leaf appealed to me for 
the rock garden, which to my mind is an elfin world. The 
plant played its part beautifully the first Summer, spreading 
happily but modestly over the territory I allotted it and no 
further. In the Fall I neglected to take it in, and it remained 
evergreen throughout the worst Winter we have had in a 
dozen years. It remained a conservative but enchanting carpet 
for several years, then I transplanted it, losing the plant. 
However, dozens of seedlings sprang up in the old plant's 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wholesale and Retail 


HARVESTING of bulbs in our very 
popular gladiolus fields begins in 
September. 

Quantities of stock in all the best 
and newer types as well as the older 
favorites will be sold from OUR 
NEW FALL LIST. 

Write for Your Oo 

NEW 


SEABROOK HIRE 








Two Year Old Field Grown 
ROSES 


The Best in Old and New Varieties 
Send for free Illustrated Catalogue 
MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Wash. 


The Successfully Proven 
U fe E Repellent 


DOG-O0.WAY 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
To Keep Dogs and Cats Away From 
Evergreens and Other Plants. 
Harmless to pets, plants and people. 
“'Beady-to-use powder = 











Large Sifter Top Can 
3 cans $1.00—postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 
PLANTAMIN “A” *‘venie* 
Pills for 


Bury pills monthly for VIGOR 


Potted <_ GROWTH — BLOSSOMS. 
ompels natural bacterial 
Plants action. Avoids repotting. 


Rules on plant care and 200 pills for $1.00 
year's supply for 8 4” pots. 


PLANTAMIN LABS. 


DEPT. H 38, SO. DEARBORN, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PROTECTION 


from "Winter-Kill" 
The Keynote is INSULATIONI 


Protect your valuable shrubs 
and perennials now with an insulat- 
ing mulch of Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss and assure beautiful 
blooms again next Spring. Inex- 
pensive, simple to use. 


“Winter Mulch” — a new 
bulletin ... Tells How, When and 
Why ... It’s Free. Write today for 
copy. Address Dept. H-11A. 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


PROTECT», Educational, Advertising & 
== Research Dept. 
” 155 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PEAT Moss 


STILL TIME 
TO PLANT 


e Lilacs 

e Roses 

e Lilies 
Consult us for best varie- 
ties, top-quality stock. We 
invite you to drive out to 


our Nurseries and make 
your selections in person. 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


1265 Mass. Ave., Lexington, Mass. 
12 miles from Boston 


ROSES 


can be planted very successfully dur- 
ing the first half of November and 
until the ground freezes up. Try this 
and be convinced of its value. We 
can supply Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Per- 
petuals, Polyanthas, Rugosas, Climb- 
ers and Species, list on request. 
LILIUMS are now available in 
numerous varieties. We offer to ama- 
teurs an interesting collection of 12 
hardy varieties for $2.50 .. . all good 
flowering sized bulbs. Also 12 varie- 
ties of seeds of easily germinated 
varieties for $2.00. 
DUTCH and other hardy flowering 
bulbs we still have nice stocks of, 
this is a splendid time to plant 
Tulips, Narcissus and many other 
varieties. 
We have fine stocks of choice shrubs 
suitable for Fall planting. Come out 
and see our stock. 

Price Lists for the Asking 

WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 


(7 monster bulbs 


NARCISSUS 
SOLEIL d@d’OR 


| posrparp for ONLY $42 


As easy to grow indoors as Paper White 
Narcissus—in pebbles and water, in soil- 
filled pans or in prepared bulb fiber. Pro- 
duces large clusters of rich golden-yellow 
flowers with deep orange-red cup. Blooms 
have an exquisite fragrance, different from 
that of Paper Whites. 


Write for free Bulb Catalog. 
HENRY A. DREER 


' 280 DREER BLOG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PLANT THE 
RARE AND BEAUTIFUL 


Primula Helenae Hybrids 
and Primula Lodge 


now for gorgeous Spring 
effect. 


Special offer—$3.00 for ten 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms Connecticut 

















“Y*¥ OLD ROSES 
/ for the 
wi Herb Garden 


THE Old Pink Moss Rose. 


THE TRUE Old Pink 
Damask Rose. 


Both are enchantingly fra- 
grant reminders of earlier gardens. 
Plant now. 

Olive Belches 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre Massachusetts 


iidddddidd 








whose fame has spread 
around the world. Color, 
scarlet and gold. Easy 
culture. 5 to 8 ft. tall. 
2 large bulbs or 
4 small, for $1.00 
Don’t miss our 
illustrated catalog 
YEREX LILY GARDENS 
TIGARD, OREGON 


FOR THE WINTER WINDOW 


Delightfully different bulb-flowers for 
easiest forcing: 4 Azure Babiana, 3 Star 
of Bethlehem, 4 gorgeous Sparaxis, 4 
daintiest Baby Gladiolus, and 3 Blue 
Star Flower; all 18 of them for ONE 
DOLLAR, postpaid. 


Interesting catalog, Dept. B 
REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


VIOLA ODORATA ROSINA 


A rosy pink garden violet of iron-clad hard- 
iness. Deliciously fragrant. 


12 for $3.50 100 for $25 


AMY HORE 
Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 


Lilies for the Rockery 


A collection of low growing lilies suitable 
for rockery planting consisting of 12 bulbs 


SUNSET LILY 7 


A grand new hardy lily 





= 























(4 species) for $3.00 postpaid. Write today 
for catalogue containing descriptions and 
cultural information of over 75 different 
lily species 


EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Bulbs and Seed 
OSWEGO OREGON 


BULBS 


Selected Stock — directly imported at 
moderate prices. 


Our Fall Bulb Catalogue tells the whole 
story. Free upon application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
85 Cortlandt St., New York City 
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footsteps the following Spring. The neat, pale, succulent- 
looking foliage has become an all-year-round treasure of my 
rock garden. 

The flowers are inconspicuous but fascinating to anyone 
who cares enough to pause in passing. They are lavender and 
almost human in “‘expression.’’ The plants do well in the 
“lowlands” of the rock garden, where true alpines writhe. 
They like part shade or full shade. Sometimes this plant 
is listed under the formerly recognized name of Linaria 
cymbalaria. 

—Dorothea Biom. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Hybrids of the Hardy Amaryllis 


HE recent interest shown in Lycoris squamigera among 

gardeners, perhaps due to your illustration of its use among 
peonies in a garden in Ohio, reminds me of having this bulb 
when it was rare in gardens and cultivating it in Massachu- 
setts over 45 years ago. At the time it was known as Amaryl- 
lis halli and the only member of the family hardy in New 
England. The reason for this perhaps is that the bulb flowers 
in Autumn, but the foliage appears in Spring; so one may 
protect with dry leaves, and the snow does the rest. The in- 
crease is truly gratifying, which is so seldom the case with 
choice or rare bulbs. 

Recently we were visited by a clever gardener from Ohio, 
and when shown our flowers of L. squamigera, he at once said 
it was not true to name, and we find there are at least three 
kinds that carry the same name. After investigation it appears 
that the two others are hybrids, being sterile. These two came 
from Japan originally and are quite distinct, but not as good 
as the original introduction by Hall. It is known commonly 
as the blue amaryllis by growers, there being a distinct trace 
of blue in the flowers when at their best. All are good and 
worthy of gardens, and it may be that the series, showing 
variation, will be of interest. 

—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Restraining Wandering Plants 


EFERRING to a suggestion made by the Roving Gardener 
(Horticulture, September 15), to refrain from growing 
physostegia on account of its habit of spreading. I have an- 
other alternative. The method I have used for a number of 
years to keep within bounds such plants that wander, is as 
follows: I procure a barrel (a paint or oil barrel, or any used 
hardwood barrel), which can be purchased very cheaply, and 
saw it in half. Then I remove both ends and sink the bottom- 
less tub in the earth to its full depth. 

After filling the tub with suitable soil I set out any truant 
plant and will be sure it will stay confined. I have used this 
method with physalis, which would never stay where it 
should, and now have no trouble with it. The tub idea is 
equally serviceable to keep out intruders from crowding some 
favorite plant. The tub sunk in the earth to its full depth is 
no disfigurement to the garden, no one would suspect its 
presence. Is it not worth trying? 

—Fred W. Moseley. 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., Canada. 

















TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worth while investigating. 
Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work — Pruning — Fertilizing 


WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 
30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 
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LILIES 


Coral (tenuifolium) ......$1.00 per 12 
Regal (regale) .......... 1.25 per 12 
Wilmot’s (Willmottiz) .. 1.50 per 12 


All of above lilies should give 2 to 5 
or more blossoms in 1937 


GEORGE L. RICE 


FITCHBURG MASS 





Lecture Announcements 





Lectures with Demonstrations 


for Amateurs 
On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
lants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
ow to rent window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Fee on application. 

Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASs. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 





Presenting 


Garden Lectures that are informative, 
practical and helpful. 
Many with illustrations and persona] 
demonstrations. 
A life experience and 20 years as an 
instructor in horticulture. 
Terms on Application 


JAMES SALTER, F.R.HS. 
835 East Street Walpole, Mass. 





GARDEN TALKS 

by MARTHA S8. PRATT 
Using new procedure of Color Charts, 
Sketches and Garden Plans. Subjects: 
“How to Plan a Garden,” “The Charm 
of Colour in the Garden,” “The Story of 
Gardening.” Other subjects and terms 
upon request. Address 


149 East 73rd Street, New York City 











MBS. VIVIEN MAY PARKEBR will not be 
available in the East during January but 
can accept engagements en route to Cali- 
fornia for her latest Lecture: ‘““Home Gar- 
dens of Famous Gardeners I Have Known.” 
Address: Eddy Place, Brimfield, Mass. 





ETHEL ANSON 8S. PECKHAM (Mrs. 
Wheeler H. Peckham). Horticultural Lec- 
tures Illustrated, fine colored slides, judging 
and exhibiting courses, flower arrangement. 
Write for folder and terms. “THE LODGE,” 
Skylands Farm, Sterlington, N. Y. 





PRACTICAL— interesting illustrated Gar- 
den Lectures and Study Courses. For list 
write H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





“MISTAKES OF AMATEUR GARDEN- 
ERS,” “Important and New Perennials.” 
Mrs. Gertrude W. Phillips, Sheridan Road, 
Swampscott, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








COW MANURE: Pure, dry, $4 100 lbs 
F.O.B. Athol. Deane, Athol, WN. Y. 





POTASH FERTILIZER, (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Customers. 
Free Circular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 





WILD FLOWER SEEDS for sale. Sow now 
and into December. Send for list. Alice E. 
Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MINIATURE DAHLIAS, “outstanding 
novelty” at Boston Show. See ‘“Horticul- 
ture,’”’ October 1. Large collection of best. 
ea for list. Homeacre, R. D. 2, Newport, 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 





Head gardener, good technical training, 8 
lifetime of practical experience, thoroughly 
conversant all branches of horticulture, 
landscape, fruit, vegetables, flowers, out- 
doors and under glass. Efficient and practi- 
cal manager, open for new connection. 
References Al. K. A. L. C., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


CLIMBING FERN 50c: Satisfactory price 
for quantity. Butterfly Weed 20c, seed 10c. 
Mrs. Geo. Kelton, Hubbardston, Mass. 








ADVERTISER desires post as superintend- 
ent of big estate: fully competent in all 
branches, capable administrator trained in 
first class establishments. Exceptional testi- 
monials, highly recommended. G. H. P. 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 
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Grand 


Thursday 2 to 9 P.M. 
Friday 





ADMISSION FREE 





MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Autumn 
Exhibition 


Greenhouse Plants and Flowers, 
Christmas Wreaths, Fruit 


| NOVEMBER 12, 13 and 14 
| 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


| November 5-8, 1936 


Twenty-ninth Annual 


Autumn Exhibition 
to be held at 
American Museum of Natural History 





November 18 .......... 
598 Madison Avenue 


“THE USE OF HORMONE-LIKE | 
SUBSTANCES FOR REGULATING 
THE GROWTH OF PLANTS" 


Dr. A. E. Hitchcock 


Associate Plant Physiologist 
Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research 








November 18 .......... 
| 598 Madison Avenue 
“EXPLORING AND PLANT 


COLLECTING IN NORTHERN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA" 


(Moving Pictures) 


Mrs. J. Norman Henry 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


ANNUAL MEETING 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 18, 


Short Business Meeting 


"JAPANESE GARDENS" 


By MRS. ARTHUR HOYT SCOTT 
(Member of the Executive Council} 


Meeting and Lecture 
open only to members 


Library and Office Hours 


Week Days 9 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 


¢ 


Auditorium 


Wednesday 
1936 
3:00 P.M. 


Followed by Lecture 





Media, Pa. 


¢ 


until further notice 
| 











There can be no successful plant- 
growth without humus. It is the 
medium by which soil is made physi- 
cally fit. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


is humus of the highest order. Composed of 

hardwood leaves in an ideal state of de- 

composition, it is peculiarly Nature’s own 

product and the perfect soil restorer. 

$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 








Attract your feathered friends by this window feeder. 
To be fastened to window ledge. Made of cypress 
and white pine, stained brown. Size 24”x 11” 
wide; price $3 postpaid. Write for catalog. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET 





LILIES 


L. PARDALINUM GIGANTEUM 
50c each, $5.00 per dozen, Postpaid 


Price list of 80 varieties on request 


THE LILY GARDENS 


BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 





| Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
| Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

; Improved Styles in Implemerts 
pplication 
16 South Market Street 


| 
Catalogue upon 
same oo: -. - 


MASS. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


Garden and Table Herbs 


HE Woman’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 

has planned a program on ‘“‘Herbs for the Garden and 
Table,” to be presented on Monday morning, November 16, 
on the starlight roof of the Waldorf-Astoria. Beginning at 
10:45 a.m., Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox will lecture on the propa- 
gation of culinary herbs and their preparation for use in:cook- 
ing. There will be exhibits of growing plants and dried herbs, 
as well as of jellies and preserves flavored with herbs. Follow- 
ing Mrs. Fox’s talk the chefs will demonstrate the preparation 
of special dishes flavored with herbs, each step of the process 
being explained by Mrs. Rebecca Hufcut, the dietician. 


Coming Exhibitions 

November 1-30. Pittsburgh, Pa. An exhibition of chysanthemums at 
the Phipps Conservatory in Schenley Park. 

November 5-8. Hartford, Conn. Annual Exhibition of the Chrysan- 
themum Society of America at the Armory. 

November 5-8. New York, N. Y. The Autumn Exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society of New York at the American Museum of 
Natural History, 77th Street and Central Park West. 

November 7-29. Chicago, Ill. Annual Chrysanthemum Exhibitions at 
Garfield and Lincoln Park Conservatories. Open 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. 

November 12-14. Boston, Mass. Autumn Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

November 17-22. Wichita, Kans. First Annual Flower and Garden 
Show of the Central Regional Unit of the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists in the Forum. 

November 27-December 3. Houston, Tex. First Annual Flower and 
Garden Show of the Southwestern Regional Unit of the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists in the Audi- 
torium. 














|ONCE MORE, WITH AUTUMN HERE, WE SAY: 





“Don’t Burn Your Leaves!” 


Don’t waste the valuable plant food in fallen leaves. Mix them with ADOO and 
they will turn into rich, genuine organic manure. So will weeds, cuttings, and 
other garden rubbish. And it’s easy—anyone can do it. Try it yourself for your 
own garden. Seed and hardware dealers sell ADCO or we ship direct. Interesting 
book, “Artificial Manure and How to Make It’’—FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 











Garden Figures, Bird Baths, Colonnades 
Benches, Flower Boxes, Fountains, Vases 
Urns, Oil Jars, Sundials, Balustrades 
Waterspouts, Masks, Wellheads, Tables 
Temples, Entrances, Pools, Copings 
Chairs, Marble, Stone, Lead, Bronze 
Wrot Iron, Gates, Railings, Balconies 
Windows, Lanterns. 


Vast collection, Ornaments, Old & New 
Send for suggestions, photos, estimates 





HOWARD STUDIOS “Autumn” 
137 EAST 57TH STREET 26 inches 
NEW YORK CITY $14.00 NK te 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton. 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON. 
Starts January 4. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 


> Peat Noss. [> 


Established 42 Years 

50 Bales, $1.70 Bale—25 Bales, $1.75 Bale 

10 Bales, $1.85 Bale—1 Bale $2.60 

Bone Meal, Cow or Sheep Manure 

10 Bags, $2.00 Bag—1 Bag, $2.50 
Poultry Moss, $1.65 Bale—10 Bale Lots 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 

PHILA. PHONE. CHESTNUT HILL 5454 
LEXINGTON 210 


Christmas is Coming! 


Acceptable Gifts appropriately wrapped 
S-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT ——— 

6 24” and 6 36” for 1.00 
12 24” and 12 36” for 2.00 
NEW INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
A gift package 4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for $2 
KIT of 20 GARDEN LABELS for. . $1.00 

Christmas Circular on request 
W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B BOYLSTON ST., 


FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner’s Luck. 
Get an Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 














BOSTON 





WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 
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New ES 





Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 


Large vigorous roots, grown in £4 é WA ° ° 
ideal soil and climate—75-acre Ay *%, Tulips ° D affodil Ss 
“peony paradise” — more than . 

200 gorgeous varieties — white, 


pink, red, yellow — early, midseason, and late varieties — Hy acinths . Crocus 


sensational size, beauty and abundance of bloom. At the 
last Chicago World’s Fair (and ever since) Brand’s Peonies 

have prevailed as outstanding winners at all the national Rare Bulbs 
peony shows. 


BRAND’S Own Root FRENCH LILACS HE most complete collection of the new, 
unusual and rare bulbs offered in America 


World’s largest collection—over 100,000, all true to name— ; 
is available now at Wayside. 


latest new approved creations; all the old immortal favor- ; : 
ites. Large, heavy, graceful panicles — singles, doubles — To buy your Fall planting bulbs for Spring 
white, red, lavender, blue, pink, purple. Strong sturdy blooming, without first writing for our cata- 


bushes, grown on their own roots, for severe northern logue, hi nes ge toe — dy one these table 
a new things, most of which are procurable 


nowhere else. The bulbs are here and we can 


The New Olympia ship promptly. 
Super-Hardy Quality as usual is strictly top-notch. We sell 
ORIENT AL POPPY ‘ none other. All prices are decidedly reasonable. 


Immensely large, double, ruffled, rare . . . the new Olympia 
came through years of drouth with Oriental “flying 


colors.” Survives the coldest northern winters—thrives in Ways : cl eC CEN cl eC a] S 


any growing climate. Other Oriental Poppies, Iris, Phlox, 
Delphinium. 28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Write for new colorful catalog . . . free! Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON’S SEEDS SEND FOR SEED CATALOGUE 
: Oo ee ee = = 
142 E. Division Street Faribault, Minn. —=— —_—s 






































Fatt Garpeninc [eugpupe eae 


* ’ e 2 =. j : Po é 

is in Full Swing EE Fe 
By “; » ror. “ 

Time for replacing those plants that went “sour” . - a 

during the period of hot summer drought. LOUISE 


Time for replacing ‘“‘worn-out” plants and obsolete oe ee Aa 
varieties with the newer and better sorts. WILDER 
—_ 


Time to start the development of your garden on a 
unified landscape basis — the method that gives you , ‘ d 
the utmost beauty from the plants you buy — from ao Oe eee You can have a 


the money you spend. glorious bulb collection including 


If you are interested in this fuller development ee] hel ¥ ewamee even the rare native bulbous 
ify P , sig Pine P.\ plants, now that Mrs. Wilder has 


done such a thorough book on 


OUR LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT yj A bulb planting and care. There are 


is at your call. A card or a phone call will bring one of our a. directions for growing 340 differ- 
Landscape Advisers without charge or obligation. If you desire Ye ent varieties and species, including 
to make casual replacements, you will find true bulbs, corms, tubers, and 


; , a / “ 
' . ¢. rhizomes. An excellent general 
OUR CATALOG A D V E N T OR E S, § guide is provided that sheds a bril- 
- vane, - e™ liant light on the whole subject of 


- Pr - é 4 « -? 4 
most helpful. A copy free upon request. Helpful sugges- “ : WATHE oo Rees success with bulbous plants, in 
tions are to be found at our several : a ed addition to the notes on the 340 


pee : Memmi different kinds. 
DISPLAY SALES GARDENS Bales eee we ADVENTURES WITH 
FALL Gardening Is More Economical pS i i EE a le Bea HARDY BULBS 

> 4 ‘ ay i 

* ~ fF — iA «i ’ 353 on es; 104 beautiful photo- 
B ad yY a t ad t eG N u Tr fe es r | 2 Q af ~ = ihe : ouehe by Walter Beebe Wilder 
INCORPORATED - .. “ap (a om of Price $5.00. At all bookstores. 
North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. Pe ioe ie LF, THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Motor Route 58 Motor Routes 9 and 30 


-. . ont! 4 
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